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Among the places of interest that might be overlooked 
by vacationing piano teachers are the music libraries 
in several cities. The largest of these is the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress which, besides its 
more than 3,000,000 items of music and 150,000 books 
and pamphlets, contains a considerable number of 
autograph scores. Piano manuscripts in its possession 
include the Beethoven Sonata Op. 109; Brahms Waltzes; 
Liszt Soirées de Vienne; Mozart Concerto K. 238; and 
the Rachmaninoff Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini. 
An attractive brochure illustrated with photographs of 
some of its treasures may be had free on request from 
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Library of Congress Music Division reading room 


the Music Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
ys 

The New York Public Library, too, has an extensive 
collection of manuscripts and first editions. The Boston 
Public Library owns, among other manuscripts, a 
Sonata in E-flat by C. P. E. Bach, and has on exhibit 
one of the first pianofortes made in America. To a lesser 
extent, the Carnegie Library in Philadelphia and New- 
berry Library in Chicago also have collections of inter- 
est. While Newberry is primarily a reference research 
library specializing in the humanities, it does contain 
some musical rarities. 
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Rehearsal in the Eastman Theater 
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Music, we are told, speaks a universal and nonpolitical 


tongue. My colleague, Monroe Levin, and I had an 
opportunity to find out whether this was true when we 
attended a reception given in honor of the Soviet com- 
posers who were making a tour of the United States 
last yeal 

Arriving somewhat late after the receiving line had 
thinned out, we were left to introduce ourselves. Glanc- 
ing about the room, we noticed a short stocky man 
standing by himself. When we approached him and in- 
quired whether he was one of the composer guests, he 
answered in Russian that he was Tikhon Khrennikov 
We recognized immediately that we were speaking with 
one of the most prominent contemporary Soviet musi 
cians. Not only is Khrennikov highly regarded as a 


composer in Russia, but also is President o 
Union of Composers, the organization whic 
the aesthetic rules and values that loyal s 
have to observe in their compositions. It was 
zation that harshly criticized Dmitri Shosta 
his “decadent and bourgeois” musical tendenci 
the 30's. Shostakovitch was obliged to make 
repudiation of his unorthodox us¢ 

choice of texts in his music of this p 

to toe the party line of “socialist realism 


Like many Westerners we were shamef 


of Mr. Khrennikov’s music, which 
formed here, and we were eager to he 
cal contributions and activities. Bu 
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by Cameron McGraw 


fikhon Khrennikovy (left) and Dmitri Shostakovitch (right) 


participate with Boris Yarustovsky 


in an NBC Radio Network discussion of “The Creative Composer.” 





room, and, rather than over, I thought I would 
see how I could fare wit! smattering of colle 
Russian acquired some fif n years earlier 

It was a rough go, but we managed to limp 
i halting conversation yut music, while I translated 


Mr. Khrennikov’s remarks to Mr. Levin. Among other 
things, Mr. Khrennikov told us about his latest com 


position, an opera ba ‘d on ixim Gorky’s novel, 


Mother, that had been succ ully produced tl 
in several Russian citie 

It was with a sense of r 
duced to an English-speaking member of 
group, Dmitri Kabalevsky 
ant face and a shock of 


out to have an easygoing 


Kabalevsky 
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throughout 

rather timid, diffident man and seen 
in that gathering. One is tempted to 
his discomfort might reflect the 

this once nonconformist Sov 
explanation is more likely: h 
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RELAXATION 
COMES OF AGE 


by Louig Crowder *“*"™® 


“I believe that relaxation must begin in the hands. Until 
the pianist can control his fingers with sufficient preci- 
sion to enable some of them to be in operation while 
others remain close to complete relaxation, he cannot 
hope to keep his wrists from stiffening unnecessarily. 
And without a reasonably relaxed hand, there can be no 
effective relaxation at elbow and shoulder, either.” 


So concluded Mr. Crowder in the first part of this 
article. Now he continues by telling how to achieve 
relaxation in the hands. 
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Relaxation begins in the hands, or at activities, the most naturally ag 
least it must if the rest of relaxation gers perform while the rest look on 1 does with 


pedagogy is to make sense. We have a more or less relaxed condition musculal 
seen the extent to which the condition Only in keyboard playing is the ri practice 
of the hand dominates all considera- diculous assumption made that the fin dealing 
tions of relaxation. It follows that any gers should be able to function sepa activity 
serious approach to effective relaxa- rately and in any combination with ack 
tion must either start with the hands equal ease. Obviously this is a fa conscious « 
or must at least consider them right more delicate sort of activity thi is made to cor! 
at the outset as the most critical part upper appendages of the human an ordination. ti 
of the larger problem. mal were designed to perform. And ine 
This is not always the case and the only by mountainous effort can we that 


lieved 


plas 
usual preliminaries such as relaxing contradict nature to the extent of of his perfort 
the complete arm in dangling or suy achieving some degree of the neces How 
ported positions can create the impr sary finger control, even without at 

sion in the student’s mind that he ts tempting the type of selective 

well along toward a solution of the tion we are discussing 

problem when in reality he has not Do | need 

even approached it. For these proce taking for granted the importar 

dures are no more than easy prepara in independent finger action in piano 

tory exercises of value chiefly in playing? The early 1900's saw various 
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acquainting the student with the sensa attempts to bypass this tundament 


tions of relaxation. It is easy to relax 


the shoulder, for example simply be Fi t efforts toward control 


cause the muscle groups which contro 


it, situated in the chest. shoulder ing "gen 
back, consist mostly of large powe 
muscles unused to fine discrimination 

Usually a pupil with a rigidly ra 


shoulder can correct it merely by be ing actions with the 


coming aware of the condition. Fr wasted muscu 


then on it is just the ordinary problen nger action must 


of forming a correct habit co-ordination which 
Not so with the hand. Most humar maining inactive f 
activities demand that the hand fun pletely unaffected 


ly 
tion as a unit—holding a broom or pended on the 
baseball bat, lifting a suitcase. Where words. the inactive 


one or two fingers are selected for main relaxed 


special use—vwriting, winding a watch, finger action 
threading a needle, using a dinner fork must regair 


practice is needed. But even in these needed ag: 
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Liszt at the home of Martha von Schaub in Vienna 
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matter of “dropping the weight of the 


finger” which figures to some extent 


in certain systems, is too ridiculous for 
discussion, although we shall have to 
again later 
The significant thing is that v 
Breithaupt and Matthay there emerged 


from hiding a highly respectable h 


bring it up 
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the two probably 
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for colorings bordering on 
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That it 


servatory pedagogues to attribute these 


never occurred to the con 
marvels at least in part to the different 
technical approach of these great pian 
ists is One of those triumphs of pedan 
try that 
the arts 


official attitudes in all 


mark 
Instead, the customary excuse 
was made that Liszt and Chopin were 
that both thei 
their technique inex 
plicable, personal, and ill-adapted to 
mortals So 
pianists kept on raising their fingers 


geniuses, and inspira 


tion and were 


ordinary thousands of 
in the customary keyboard goose step 

Some pupils of Chopin and Liszt 
kept the flame of rationality 
burning even through the extremes of 
the high-finger era. Although there ts 
evidence that Liszt, for all his pianistic 
rarely tried to explain to his 


however 


cunning, 
pupils all the 
some of them must have absorbed in 


secrets of his artistry 


stinctively much of Liszt's technical 
method. The Liszt pupil 
whom I had the opportunity to study 
Eugen d’Albert, had 
which a certain amount of moderately 
high-finger articulation alternated with 


only with 


a technique in 
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If any serious attempt is made to 
relax the hand or part of it during 
performance, the this 
position is inescapable. For the “natu- 


advantage of 


ral” position is the only one that per- 
mits a condition approaching relaxa- 
tion while the hand is held in readiness; 
makes possible a finger co-ordination 
of the greatest 
and permits the relaxation of some of 
the fingers while others are playing. 
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We have, then, a hand position in 


which the hand definitely can remain 
as relaxed as is practically possible be- 
fore, between, and after any activity 
of the fingers. Is it possible for the 
fingers to function as they must in 
piano playing without destroying this 
happy condition? 

It is indeed, if they are allowed to 
operate in the manner which is most 
natural physiologically. Once more we 
are fortunate to find that the most 
natural choice is the most successful 
in its adaptation to piano technique. 
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Muscular activity 


in playing actions 


Dotted areas show position of finger 
at beginning of motion. 

E — extensor 

F — flexor 

| — interossei 

L — lumbricales 


Inner refers to the phalanx of the finger 
next to the knuckle; outer, to the tip end. 
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The extensor exerts a strong pull on the inner phalanx; its other branches which reach the outer 
phalanxes are inactive. Al the same time the flexors puil strongly on the two outer phalanzes in 
Grder te achieve (he doubled-up pesition of the finger 


playing 


Flexors pull as strongly as possible om the middle and inner phalanx to create downward motion 
at the knuckle joint. The branches of the extensor which reach to the twe outer phalanzes pull 
strongly in order to thrust the finger outward. Both the deep flexor, which activates the outer 
phalanx, and the small muscies in the hand are completety inactive anc unable te contribute te 


hy 
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Analagous te that involved in the flat-top position, although the extensor does not need te work 
quite as vigorously. 


plaving 


Extensors and flexor of the ianer phalans work in the same manner as with the flat-top position, 
but with considerably improved mechanical relationships. As the flexing motion proceeds, the 
smailer muscies in the hand iateressei anc lumbricales) are able te contribute (heir Mexing power 
at the knuckle joint. Here is the chief advaniage of this pesition over the fat-top, since these 
muscles onty act as flexors after the knuckle joint is already flexed to about 45 degrees 
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“Position of function” 


some pianists. Who, for example 
fore grasping a car door handle, would 
either extend the fingers excessively 
the knuckle joint, or double them up 
tightly at the outer joints? Even the 
Western gunman in a TV serial, grimly 
facing an equally ominous figure at the 
other end of an empty street, takes no 
chances with fancy hand positions. His 
hands, poised by his holsters, are gen- 


erally in a modified “position of func- 
tion,” for he has learned, we assume 
through not getting shot, that this po 
sition lets him get those guns out fast 
est. If only he knew it, he could simply 
turn his hands over and use them to 
play the piano 

The first 

rn that, although his 


ne eds 


piano-playing cowboy will 


fast-draw po- 
ilmost no modification, 
ust observe two principles: his 


must not be too flexed, and all 
motions m tart rom ke\ 
Ihe first of 


ol 


ll probably 


position of each joint 
ensuing motion will ox 

the point where the 1 
will be easiest and most effe 
thermore, each segment 


will be equally activated 


That the finger must start down 
ward from key level is self-evident 
For the moment any preliminary rais 
ing occurs, the finger is no longer re 
laxed. Multiply these preliminary rais 
ings by the number of finger actions 
in a performance and it is evident that 
even though each takes only a small 
fraction of a second, the total time 
when fingers can relax 
duced and a “rel ixed 
impossible 

Ideally the finger is flexed by 
multaneous force from all the avail 
able muscles The deep flexors pull 
mostly on the end phalanx and slightly 
on the second, the superficial flexors 
pull mostly on the second phalanx and 
slightly on the innermost; then as the 
flexing motion gets under way, the 
lumbricals and interossei, situated in 
the hand itself, assist by pulling on the 
inner phalanx 

The resulting motion, if no resist 
ance is encountered, curves the finger 
at each joint and the hand becomes a 
clenched fist. If resistance is met, the 
visible motion conforms to whatever 
limitations the resistance imposes. And 
here lies its usefulness to us. The piano 
key stops this clenching motion before 
it is more than under way, and if the 
various muscular tensions balance 
properly, visible motion will actually 
occur only at the knuckle joint, and 
the finger will seem to move as one 
unit 

Once more appearances are decep 
tive. The finger seems to move as one 
piece, but this unity is created by an 
equalized pull on all its segments. In 
most cases this pull equalizes itself 
almost automatically; occasionally 
student will need a bit of experiment 
ing to balance the muscular tensions 
so as to produce this pianistically effi 
cient result 

Well-executed, this finger motion 
meets all requirements. It is efficient 
in that it involves absolutely no mus 
cular waste, for no significant contrar 
pull by opposed muscles occurs, and 
each participating muscle operates to 
its best advantage. It is instantaneous 
because it is preceded by no lifting or 
other windup. It can be executed from 
a “relaxed” condition with precision 
And it can facilitate the 

relaxed 


and certainty 


resumption of condition 
ifter the flexing force is released. This 
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THE PIANO PROGRAM in the Palatine 
Rolling Meadows, Illinois, schools is 
an active one. I give half-hour group 


finger school. Nevertheless, a finger 
stroke from key level implies neither 


tor 
tones 


sluggish release nor over! ipping 


Conscientious musicianshiy 1 good lessons to all interested students in the 


ear, and efficient practice can correct fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in eight 


in this direction. just as schools. The studios in the majority 


any tendency 
they must with any of the finger co of these schools are well equipped for 


ordinations we have discussed. So let my weekly “visitation”: two pianos, a 


us not begrudge the high-finger people bulletin board, and two portable key- 


this meager talking point to offset their boards provide adequate facilities 
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etermined by when a tone end cert. | have one child play while the ability 


by how the cy truck others listen quietly as critics Usu- I have 1 
allows the ev | med ally the performer plays a piece that months of teachi 
the others are studying; therefore public schools tha 
key approached id no they are prepared to comment intelli tion to practice and also 


r how high the fing ted ir gently on his performance. After the means of developing the 
recoil. This should need prox , player finishes, the listeners first com and creativity of the youngsters 
bit of experiment pliment him on some well-done aspect too, performing every week 
that the shortest « t t n be of his performance, then add con others as they do gives them sé 

erformed with « structive criticisms This not only dence and ely climinate I 
stroke. In fact, the t ng of nee trains the youngsters in careful listen- nerves. mpe encourage! 
taccato strokes is 1 


ing, but also helps them learn to ex 
manner. If some wi press their reactions 
i Staccato passa th 1 At the beginning of a class I dis 
closer the finge nt to tribute theory papers—dquizzes on 
kevs. the er the t rhythm, note values, note identifica 
The natural position and it tion, and key signatures—to be com- 
pleted during the week. If there is a 
time during the class when a child ts 
not actively participating, he can work 
on his theory paper 
For creative work I have students 
compose little melodies. It is surpris 
ing how logical their pieces are. Many 
of them write in A B A form and 
y that. o 1 techr ( d make use of scalewise passages and 
to the bes yne’s ability. ther ' clever patterns repeated in various 
t , elu to ul keys. Such results cause any piano 
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and relearn such fund t har teacher to feel that the teaching of ed 


position and ger action oreove scales, transposition, and interpreta 


even with the 
these 1s beyond the ty yt many I often give little extras that serve 


' , Two brother-sister teams after a recital 
best of wv modifving tion has not been in vain 


serious students. The lar reorier to inspire and spur the students on to create, and teamwork are al 


tation that occurs wh i el Occasionally | play a piece that I am thered in group lessons. Of course the 
goes to a new tk her y Inc studying or that | played last year child has to cooperate and the teacher 
much in the way of novelty when I was in college. I delight in has to have patience, steady nerves 
weight, ideas on re¢ g. cifferent ; playing Debussy for them; the en- and a sensitive ear. Another very 
titudes on fingering and pedaling, et chantment of his impressionism weaves essary factor in the success of 
But rarely does it i le a lete about us like a musical fairy tale teaching in public schools is the 
reorientation of bas bit nd even Sometimes I bring a reproduction of a operation and support of the s 
more rarely is an attempt at such ;% famous painting to class. The children intendent and the principals 
re-orientation su S a matter enjoy making up their own titles for Palatine School District 15 
of fact, with most ts there is a these pictures and composing little happy to say that it is excellent 
point of no return beyond which a pieces inspired by them 
change of fundamental habits becomes Group piano teaching has, of Tell us about your stud 
in impossibility course, its disadvantages. If I have New Publication Service 

One never knows until he tries, four in a class and one is exception pe hpi =e 
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Wisdom from the Past: 


As Pedagogue 
by Madame Auguste Boissier 


Part two of an account by the 
mother of a girl who studied 
with Liszt when he was a youth 
of twenty. Liszt's teaching in 
his later years is described on 
the following page. 


TopAY we discussed fugues. “They ex 
press order, profoundness, harmony 
something great, noble, vast and pet 
fectly regulated,” Liszt 
All that must be made plain while 
playing them 


commented 


They are to be played in 
time, with shadings, with expression 
but never departing from depth and 
nobility. Here we have monks singing 
in a monastery; they may feel mo 
ments of passion but they throw a veil 
over them.’ We agreed completely 
with Liszt's contention that the Bach 
fugues are in music what the Gothic 
architecture All 
which originate, come together, 


paths and 


is in those parts 
Cross 
ntermingle nevertheless 
constitute one well-ordained whole 
they are the fine and marvelous ind 
tations which unite to ferm magnifi 
cent cathedrals. In fugues all phrases 
must be brought out, felt, and cle 
played the pleasure comes as soon 
the ear can recognize those subje 


and follow them 


This time Liszt has Valérie 
trate on dynamics. He has in 
goal of ideal perfection and 
satisfied with half measures. \ 
vad to play some exercises with 
stant modification of the shadings 
one point he took his pencil and wrot 
down the following 


The highlight today was a little lec 
ture Liszt gave us on the importance 
of self-analysis “I had been playing 
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chord playing were satisfactory. I set 
to work and soon my whole approach 
was radically changed as 
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Boissier’s book and the translation is 
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Round 
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After dinner, we chatted before 
open fire (the evenings were cool) 
until the car came to take me to the 
train. On the seat of the car I always 
found a neat package done up in wax 
paper in which there was either a 
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hungry during the hour's ride back to 
London 
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Mile. GACHET AT THE PIANO 


Vincent Van Gogh 


KUNSTMUSEUM: BASLE 


JUST A FEW WEEKS before he shot himself, Van Gogh 
painted this portrait of the daughter of his physician 
Previously confined to the asylum at St. Remy, Van Gogh 
had come to Auvers to be under the care of Dr. Gachet, 
a specialist in mental diseases who was also a patron of 
arusts 

At first Van Gogh improved under Dr. Gachet’s treat 
ment in the friendly atmosphere of his home. He painted 
portraits of Dr. Gachet and of his daughter, as well as 
scenes in the doctor's garden. Soon this happy state 
ended, though. Van Gogh’s conversations with the doctor 
turned to arguments, and he became emotionally upset 
again, this time to a fatal degree. 


Color postcards at ten cents each are available from Arte. 
Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut 











A child prodigy . . . grows up 





Music at Your Fingertips, by RUTH 
SLENCZYNSKA with ANN M. LINGG; 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1961. $2.95 

The subtitle of this book is “Advice 
for the Artist and Amateur on Playing 
the Piano,” and therein lies its weak- 
ness. The artist-—or piano teacher with 
any experience for that matter—would 
hardly be interested in reading that 
Miss Slenczynska teaches that C is to 
the left of two black keys. Neverthe- 
less, the author does make some valu- 
able comments based on her own 
study with such greats as Hofmann, 
Petri, Schnabel, Cortot, and Rachman- 
inoff, and on her considerable experi- 
ence as a performer, both as a child 
prodigy and in recent years. 

These comments touch on rhythm, 
tempo, preparing a program, and other 
subjects of interest to the pianist. The 
chapter on practicing is particularly 
useful, with its suggestions for octave 
technique (“make your hand into an 
‘octave mold’”) and for fingering and 
making up exercises to accomplish 
certain difficult passages in piano liter- 
ature. 
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GUILD REPERTOIRE, Preparatory D 


Piano Book 


LEO PODOLSKY, Editor 


with JUNE DAVISON and AR 





BOOKS guiid 


Guttp REPERTOIRE, Leo Podolsky, Editor reper 
Preparatory D with June Davison ma 


and Ardella Schaub | toi re tg 





SOLOS 


SHAWL Dance arranged by 
Olive Nelson Russell 


JUMPING ROPE Ida Bostelmann 


FLAMENCO William Scher aise 


fVAmSTOM . Rimeors 


ENSEMBLE 1. Podolsh 


THat THING arranged by 
Mary Jarman Nelson 











If you would like full-size copies Aves sePaes? © tes sefesee ° 
of all the music in the next six )}* ee 

issues of THe PIANO TEACHER —: 

at less than half the retail price — 

detach the postpaid envelope from 

the center of this magazine and 

return it with your remittance 


Summy New Pus.icaTIon SERVICE 
1834 Ridge Avenue, Fvanston, Ill. 
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THAT THING 


Piano Duet 


That Thing 
arranged by MARY JARMAN NELSON 


ei Ha Hb ae Re HH 
THAT THING 


piane duet arranged by Mery Jermen Neleon 


@.848,18,8108.848 


LHYVL LHIAC 
eleleieieicicie 


THAT THING 
1 0 18 U8 8 8 
LHVL LHIAC 
O10 Od O00 O00 
THAT THING 
646444664646! 


Pupils who take lessons during the 
summer usually feel they should have 
some special reward—something just 
for fun like That Thing. While practi- 
cally everyone—young or old—has 
played it, this printed version (the 
first, as far as we know) may add new 
variations to their repertoire. Mrs 
Nelson doesn’t claim to have included 
all of them. If you know of others, 
send them in and we'll print them in 
The Sounding Board 


SHAWL DANCE 


Piano Solo 


arranged by OLIVE NELSON RUSSELL 


© pene cate o emged by 
OLIVE MELSON BUSEEL 


Grade 3A 


Mrs Russell's arrangement of Ut 

dance tune lies well under tl 

but this doesn’t mean that tI 

rs don't have to work. And hov 
more readily will pupils dev 
technique on this than o1 
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SHAWL DANCE JUMPING ROPE 


Piano Solo 
Lively 
‘ A 
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See FCRAEE FURLIENINE COMPANY THRMETOR C\/m oe 


Grade 1B .40 


It goes without saying that a child will 
gain enjoyment from this descriptive 
piece. But, besides, he'll have a chance 
to develop facility (alternating second 
and third fingers), rhythmic feeling 
(triplets), and freedom of attack 


(staccatos). 


FLAMENCO 


Piano Solo 


WILLIAM SCHER 


Flamenco 


Grade 3A 40 


There is a lot of Spanish music being 
published these days. Some of it is 
rather stereotyped, however, and some, 
complex rhythmically. But Flamenco 
is fresh and original, and while its 
rhythm is typically Spanish, it is 
simple. 





Jumping Rope 


Flamenco 
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ICROFILMS 
STREET 


NEW ENSEMBLES 
for growing interest in piano class groups and festivals 


intermediate grade FIGHT HAN DS AT TWO PIANOS 


selected and edited 


EIGHT HANDS by Harry WarTrTs, 
IU ong AYA HN Eastman School of Music 


e transcriptions by Edmund Parlow 
Country Dances — Beethoven 
ensembles selected sad edited Children’s March — Schubert 


Ae 
HARRY WATTS 


TWO PIANOS 


e transcriptions by Harry Watts 
and H. Maxwell Ohley 


Promenade — Moussorgsky 
Menuetto — Grieco 
Chorale Preludes by J.S. Bach 
Christ Lay in Bonds of Death 
I Call to Thee 
Arisen Is the Holy Christ 
Hark, a Voice Saith All Is Mortal 
set of 2 copies’ 2.50 Now Is Salvation Come to Us 


far fecame lass 
on feslioal ase 


arranged by Davip KRAEHENBUEHL 
for the FRANCES CLARK LIBRARY FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


THE WAYFARING STRANGER TEN LITTLE INDIANS THE DRUNKEN SAILOR 


3 players at one piano 4 players at one piano 4 players at one piano 


early grade 
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